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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JANUARY 


The high over-all stability of business activity was 


maintained in January. The final estimate of the Federal 


Reserve Index of industrial production is not expected 
to differ much from the December figure of 218 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average. Durable-goods output rose 
further in the last two months but offsetting declines 
occurred in minerals and in nondurable-goods industries. 
Automobile production dropped sharply, partly because 
of model change-overs. 

A considerable cushion for any possible decline in 
business activity lies in the size of the new Federal 
budget for fiscal 1953. If Congress adopts President 
Truman’s recommendations, the Federal government will 
be spending a peacetime high of $85.4 billion in the 
next fiscd Year. At the same time, the government ex- 
pects to take in only $71.0 billion, leaving a potential 
deficit of some $1434 billion. (See special article on p. 8.) 


Price Trends Mixed 


Latest reports show a continued decline in prices at 
the wholesale level and a continued rise in prices at 
the consumer level. At the end of January, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics comprehensive wholesale price in- 
dex was down 0.6 percent from its level at the begin- 
ning of the month, to 176.3 percent of its 1926 average; 
this was 3.3 percent below the wholesale price level in 
January of last year. 

Food prices also figured prominently in a rise in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consumers’ price index for 
the month ended December 15 to a new high at 
189.1 percent of its 1935-39 average, 11.1 percent above 
the pre-Korean level. Both the total index and food 
prices rose 0.3 percent in the month, with prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables up nearly 9 percent in the same 
period. (The reports of food prices declining at the whole- 
sale and rising at the consumer level are not so con- 
ficting as they may seem, because it usually takes 
several weeks for price changes at wholesale to be felt 
in retail markets.) Since last September, fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices at retail have risen 25 percent. 


Construction Remains High 

The first month of 1952 witnessed the expenditure 
of over $2.1 billion on new construction activity, slightly 
exceeding outlays in January of last year. Public and 
private industrial construction continued to form the 


mainstay of the boom, up 31 and 39 percent, respectively, 
as compared with last January. Private home building, 
on the other hand, was down 8 percent. 

New orders issued by the National Production Au- 
thority and the Housing and Home Finance Agency are 
designed to reduce the amount of materials used in 
private home building rather than to further restrict the 
number constructed. Reduced allotments of carbon steel 
and copper building materials to builders, limitation of 
one-family homes to one and one-half bathrooms, and 
curtailed construction of summer cottages and other 
“seasonal or temporary” units are some of the provisions. 
At the same time, defense officials hope to limit the num- 
ber of new homes built this year to 800,000. 


Business Inventories Up 


The amount of goods 2n the shelves of retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers was valued at $69.7 
billion at the end of 1951, an increase of almost $10 
billion over the 1950 year-end level. Manufacturers ac- 
counted for the bulk ($42 billion) of inventory holdings 
as well as for most ($8.7 billion) of the increase. 

The rapid expansion of manufacturers’ inventories 
is due largely to the accumulation of parts and raw ma- 
terials on the part of manufacturers of machine tools, 
armaments, transportation equipment, and machinery to 
meet the growing demands of the military program. 
Unbalanced holdings created by shortages of particular 
goods, together with changes in contract specifications, 
have also served to raise manufacturers’ stocks. 


Personal Income in 1951 


The income received by the American people in 1951 
came to $251 billion, 12 percent more than in 1950. The 
higher level of personal income is mainly the result of 
the rapid increases in the first six months of 1951. 

Wage and salary receipts registered the sharpest 
gain in the year, up 16 percent to $166 billion. Most 
other forms of income also did well, with rent and in- 
come from unincorporated business up 11 percent, and 
interest payments on bonds and mortgages up 5 percent. 
Dividend receipts from stocks and other equities, how- 
ever, rose only slightly, and transfer payments of govern- 
ment (unemployment compensation, GI benefits, etc.) 
dropped 17 percent, as veterans’ payments fell sharply. 
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Psychopathology of the 
Postwar Economy 


The postwar years have favored us with sustained 
high-level prosperity. What seems strange, as we look 
back over these years, is that they conveyed in passing 
such an impression of large and rapid fluctuations. 

Between the Berlin airlift in 1948 and the Korean 
outbreak in 1950, we had the letdown of 1949. This 
panicky, but mild, recession was unnecessary in that 
there was no real need to liquidate inventories at the 
time. Even more unnecessary were the boom-and-bust 
jitters of early 1947 and the recession fears of late 1951. 

The intervening advances were sparked by inter- 
national developments. The specific nature of these in- 
flationary surges, however, was not based on the realities 
of military production but on the sharp responses of a 
private economy engulfed by fear of war. 

Each year the tide of sentiment has risen or ebbed. 
In the even years it rose to flood, pounding at the 
barriers of control we erected; in the odd years, it re- 
ceded to lows that seemed to justify the most pessimis- 
tic views. Although partly just happenstance, the alter- 
nations have been regular and severe. They call to mind 
the changing states of an individual with a manic- 
depressive psychosis, who at regular intervals swings 
back and forth between the extremes of enthusiastic ex- 
citement and discouraged stolidity. 


Another ‘‘Depression’’? 

At the moment, the economy might be compared 
with the individual in the depressed state. In this condi- 
tion we are apprehensive about business prosperity and 
complacent about the success of our foreign policy. It 
is unfortunate, because we could probably act more 
wisely if these attitudes were interchanged. 

There are signs of the pessimistic view on every 
hand. Recent readjustments in various industries have 
led to the easing of shortages and the appearance of 
some surpluses. Military aircraft schedules have been 
“stretched out,” so that the Air Force has had to turn 
back allocations for millions of pounds of aluminum. 
Rubber supplies are now more than sufficient to meet 
current demand, and tire producers are beginning to put 
their competitive, low-priced lines back into production. 
It is said that steel will soon be “flowing out of our 


ears.” Although the decline in wholesale prices has not 
been sufficient to turn the index of consumer prices 
downward, predictions of further large declines ip 
prices and profits are commonplace. Consumers haye 
tightened their purse strings, saving at a rate of more 
than 10 percent of their disposable income. Congressmen 
are asking for action on possible decontrol of prices. New 
England textile industries are asking for wage cuts in the 
midst of what is termed “the worst depression in 2) 
years.” Ironically, even the valid items in this pessimistic 
line of thinking hold little significance for business 
prospects in the months ahead. 

Companion to the view that we may not have enough 
work to keep us busy is a sort of apathetic attitude 
toward developments in the struggle for world leader- 
ship. Everyone continues to pay lip service to the 
danger of war, but the view that seems to be most gen- 
erally accepted is that we are winning “the battle of 
production,” that time is now playing into our hands, 
President Truman has cut back the appropriations re- 
quested by the military, and is being attacked for not 


cutting still more. Negotiations in Korea are making’ 


some progress, however slow. From them, surely, a bar- 
gain will come, permitting us to relax again in the lull 
of actual shooting. 


Extending the Pattern of Behavior 


Such are the consequences of excesses that carry to 
extremes with no good reason other than a change in 
state of mind. Any comparison of social processes with 
the clinical individual is bound to be imperfect, of course, 
but it is interesting to project the recent pattern of be- 
havior into the future because of the likelihood that 
something of the kind will prevail in any case. 

At the expense of repeating what was said here last 
August, it may be pointed out that no truce in Korea 
could be expected to give international affairs a defi- 
nite turn for the better. Tensions already existing in 
trouble spots in various parts of the world will continue 
to threaten new outbreaks. 

One prominent news commentator, by the way of 
assuring us that the chances for peace are improving, 
states that a firm decision has been made to keep our 
forces out of the fight for Indo-China. What he over- 
looks is that for people in this psychopathic condition, 
there can be no firm decisions. As the shift from the 
depressed to the excited state progresses, perspectives are 
bound to reverse; and what looks absolutely right now 
will look equally wrong then. When the next disturbance 
occurs, we shall be all the more indignant because our 
hopes were disappointed. 

The probability of a new swing toward the extreme 
of excitement is at least as great in economics as in 
politics. The government budget is rising rapidly, even 
if not so rapidly as some may have hoped. Business 
outlays for new plant and equipment show no sign of 
turning down quickly. Activity in these key areas will be 
sufficient to keep the economy moving up in 1952. 

Consumers, furthermore, are likely to revert to ways 
of more liberal spending. For every dollar too little they 
are spending now, there may well be another dollat 
too much spent later. Then, the justification for the 
swing back to the other extreme will be complete, and 
for a period of months the advance could be as rapid 
as in 1950. In such a movement, shortages will agaif 
predominate. Prices will be bid up and almost every- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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[ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


POSTWAR ADVANCES IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The tremendous postwar growth of air transportation 
was foreshadowed by prewar rates of traffic expansion 
and built upon the wartime development of planes and 
equipment. These provided advances in safety and effi- 
ciency beyond anything previously thought possible. 

Today any one of the major scheduled airlines has 
the equipment and personnel to handle more traffic than 
all the lines together at the time of Pearl Harbor. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1950 the number of scheduled airlines 
operating in the United States increased from 16 to 37, 
while air carrier stops jumped from 287 to 540. 

A billion dollar industry last year, air transportation 
has four major services — carrying mail, express, freight, 


and passengers. About 80 percent of the domestic air- 


lines’ income is contributed by passenger revenues. 

The Air Transport Association estimates that the 
domestic airlines’ shareeof the first-class travel market 
rose from 11 percent in 1945 to 46 percent in 1950, the 
remainder in each case represented by Pullman passen- 
ger-miles. Nearly 25 million passengers traveled by air in 
1951, 314 times the number carried in 1945 and over 
8 times the number reported for 1940. Air-coach service 
at reduced fares and family rates have contributed sub- 
stantially to the increases. The airlines are said to have 
a potential of 40 million passengers by 1960. 


Federal Airport Act 


In order to provide for the development and im- 
provement of the nation’s airports, Congress passed the 
Federal Airport Act in 1947 authorizing appropriations 
amounting to $520 million to be made over a period of 
seven years. The cumulative total of 1,105 projects com- 
pleted at the close of 1950 represented 57 percent of the 
projects programmed under the Act, with an additional 
407 airfields in various stages of completion. 

Illinois does not rank high in number of projects 
already constructed under the Act, having only 27 air- 
ports completed or under construction as of January 1, 
1951. But only California and Texas exceed the Illinois 
total of $20 million authorized by the government for 
arport development during the next three years. 


Facilities in Illinois 

Illinois had the third largest number of civil air- 
craft in the nation in 1950, 4,909 planes, although the 
State ranked 12th in number of airports in operation. 
Since 1945 the total number of airports has increased 
from 113 to 176, including 111 commercial, 38 municipal, 
and 3 military airfields. 

Chicago was responsible for most of the scheduled 
ait transportation, with stations outside Chicago account- 
ing for only 3 percent of the passenger traffic originating 
the State and 1 percent of the air mail tonnage. 

In 1945 only Chicago, Peoria, and Moline had regu- 
larly scheduled commercial service, but by the end of 
1950 ten Illinois cities were scheduled airline stops. 

Located at the hub of air traffic in the United 


States, Chicago is served by 16 airlines and has the 
only airport in the State handling international traffic. 
Moline, Peoria, and Quincy are each served by three 
airlines, Bloomington and Springfield by two, and Cham- 
paign, Danville, Decatur, and Rockford by one. Follow- 
ing Chicago in order of number of aircraft departures, 
passengers carried, and air mail tonnage, are Moline, 
Peoria, Springfield, and Quincy. 


In addition to these scheduled airports there are over. 


100 flight schools and airfields handling unscheduled 
passenger and freight service throughout the State. 
Illinois also has about 400 restricted landing areas, most 
of them located on farms, for the operation of small 
private aircraft and for use as emergency fields. 


Increasing Use of Helicopters 


Pioneer helicopter air mail service in the Los Angeles 
and Chicago areas has demonstrated the commercial 
possibilities of rotary wing aircraft. They are the only 
two cities in the country with this service. Carrying air 
mail by helicopter was started in Los Angeles in 1947, 
and California remains the leader in tons of air mail 
carried. However, the Chicago service, operating since 
1949, includes a larger number of towns and reported 
the greatest number of departures in 1950. 

All of the 36 communities in Illinois with helicopter 
trafic in 1950 were in the Chicago area, including 
surrounding suburbs, and Aurora, Elgin, and Joliet. The 
Chicago Helicopter Air Service has applied for an 
additional certificate which would permit transportation 
of passengers as well as mail. m 

Helicopters have two unique advantages. They can 
hover in midair and can land and take off from very 
limited areas, such as rooftops and parking lots. Their 
main disadvantages are relatively slow speeds, up to 
only 100 miles per hour, and high cost. Two-place heli- 
copters have been generally priced from $20,000, with 
four-place models starting at about $125,000. 

There is a need for larger helicopters, from 10- to 
20-passenger models, that could be profitably purchased 
and operated for transportation of persons between far- 
out airports and the centers of the cities they serve, 
and for point-to-point service between communities in 
populous areas. Federal aviation experts say that in 10 
years helicopters will dominate the commercial short- 
haul field up to about 200 miles. 

Military use of transport helicopters on the Korean 
front for troop rescue work, carrying stretcher cases, 
and inspections is advancing their development rapidly. 
These advances will be reflected ultimately in large 
multi-engine helicopters for commercial passenger serv- 
ice, previously considered too costly to be experimented 
with by the 10-year-old helicopter industry. 

Thus the present war may bring helicopter passen- 
ger service to the nation years ahead of schedule, just 
as World War II greatly expanded and improved trans- 
portation in . fixed-wing aircraft. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage changes November, 1951, t 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


mber, 1951 
+40 


December Percentage 
I 1951 Change from 
(1935-39 | Noy 
= 100) 1951 1950 
Coal production?............... 110.9 —17.6 | —20.7 
Employment — manufacturing’. . n.a. —0.1*} + 0.9» 
Payrolls—manufacturing®....... n.a. 
Dept. store sales imChicago*....| 101.6° | — 4.0; — 3.0 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 194.24 — 0.1; + 5.9 
Construction contracts awarded*| 434.9 —13.9 | +35.2 
367.5 +3.7| — 1.0 
271.0 0.0| + 6.3 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 220.9 +1.5| + 7.7 
Petroleum production™......... 240.6 +10.2 | + 7.4 


1Fed. Power Comm.; 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S 
Dodge Corp.; Fed. Res. Bd.; 
Manag. Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. 


*October to November, 1951. » November, 1950, to November 


*Ill. Dept. of Mines; 
. Bur. of 


3Ill. Dept. of Labor; 


bor Statistics; *F. W. 
$Ill. Crop Rpts.; *Life Ins. Agcy. 


1951. 


© Seasonally adjusted, 1947-49 = 100. 4 New series. Old series index for 
December was 195.8. n.a. Not available. 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage 
ae December Change from 
1951 Nov. Dec. 
1951 1950 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. +0.2/ +52 
Manufacturing! 
41.9>| + 0.5 | +25.8 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 9.7 +11.6| -—19.4 
Private nonresidential...... . 8.5 — 8.4] —08 
8.4 —12.7 | +36.6 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ ‘7.2 + 3.6 | +34.8 
Merchandise imports........ 9.6 — 2.1] — 7.6 
Excess of exports........... 7.6 +11.9 |+220.5 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
20.6» + 3.1] + 2.6 
Installment credit.......... 13.5» +1.7/ +0. 
21.6” + 3.5 | +21.0 
Cash farm income’............ 36.9 —13.8 | +11.4 
Indexes 
(1935-39 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 218 - 0.5 0.0 
Durable manufactures....... + 1.1] + 4.5 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 185* —- 1.6] — 6.1 
Manufacturing employment? 
Production workers......... 162 0.1; -— 1.3 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked..... . 110 + 1.7) —0.5 
Average hourly earnings..... 273 + 0.6} + 6.0 
Average weekly earnings..... 300 + 2.4) + 5.4 
Construction contracts awarded®| 522 +32.5 | + 5.6 
Department store sales?....... 109s. — 2.7} -—0.9 
Consumers’ price index‘. ...... 1894 + 0.3; + 5.8 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 221 0.3} +14 
255 0.8; + 3.3 
237 — 0.8 | + 4.6 
206 0.0; 4+ 0.1 
Farm prices? 
Received by farmers........ 285 + 1.3 | + 6.6 
Paid by farmers. 227 + 7.2 
107¢ +0.9} —09 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 

® Seasonally adjusted. © As of end of month. ¢ 1947-49 = 100. 4 New 
series 189.1; old series 190.0. * Based on official indexes, 1910-14= 
100. n.a. Not available. 


' UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1952 1951 
Item 
Jan. 26 Jan. 19 Jan. 12 Jan. 5 Dec. 29 Jan. 27 
Production: 
Bituminous cecal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,870 1,888 1,960 1,839 1,571 1,902 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 7,616 7,540 7,666 7,149 6,922 6,970 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 88.5 91.9 85.6 48.5 35.2 158.3 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 6,099 6,101 6,084 6,094 6,112 5,987 
1935-39 =100....... 231.3 229.6 228.7 228.5 227.1 225.9 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 728 748 743 613 502 784 
Department store sales................ 1935-39 =100....... 240 259 265 225 265 278 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1926=100.......... 175.9 176.5 177.2 177.2 177.3 181.4 
Other than farm products and foods. .1926=100.......... 165.0 165.2 165.3 165.4 165.5 171.1 
os August, 1939=100... 323.1 321.5 324.6 327.5 328.7 386.1 
inance: 
21,286 21,441 21,267 21,419 21,592 18,018 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 142 158 164 126 163 19 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Production About Steady 


Industrial activity continued steady during December 
and early January. Preliminary Federal Reserve Board 
data show that the December index of industrial produc- 
tion was 218 percent of the prewar (1935-39) average, 
and indicate approximately the same level for early 
January. Since the beginning of 1951 the index has 
ysually moved within fairly narrow limits at about 220. 

Despite spot shortages of scrap which shut down 
a few furnaces, steel production continued at a peak 
level during January, averaging 2,055,000 tons weekly. 
For the month, operations were scheduled at 99 percent 
of the new rated capacity of 2,077,040 net tons a week. 
At the old rate, January operations remained close to 
103 percent of capacity. Since mid-1950, when war broke 
out in Korea, the industry has raised annual steelmaking 
capacity by 8 million tons, reaching 108,587,670 net tons 
at the end of 1951. 

Even though new metal allocations became available 
with the start of the quarter, January automotive produc- 
tion remained at a low level. Model change-overs ex- 
plained part of the cut in production. The highest weekly 
turnout, about 98,000 vehicles, marked another drop in 
the level of automotive production from previous months’ 
average weekly output. So far weekly output has been 
well below the rate needed to reach the first-quarter 
quota of somewhat more than a million cars and trucks. 


Basic Industries Expand 

A large portion of recent capital expenditures has 
gone into enlarging the productive capacity of basic in- 
dustries, continuing the trend prevailing for more than 
a decade. As shown in the accompanying chart, from 
1939 to 1950 steel production had nearly doubled; produc- 


GROWTH IN BASIC CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION 
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tion of primary aluminum was nearly 4 times greater 
in 1950 than in 1939; electric power generating capac- 
ity was up about 80 percent, and petroleum refining 
capacity about 50 percent. Since Korean hostilities be- 
gan, private domestic investment for producers’ goods 
and nonresidential construction has averaged about $37 
billion a year, $5 billion above the 1947-50 average rate. 

During 1951, steel capacity was increased by 4 per- 
cent and electricity generating capacity was raised by 
10 percent. Aluminum producing capacity was also ex- 
panded sharply. Further sizable advances in these three 
industries as well as in petroleum are projected for 
1952. The large additions to electric power production 
and aluminum production are especially needed: electric 
power for the atomic energy program and aluminum 
production, and aluminum for the expansion of aircraft 
production. Supplies of steel are apparently moving more 
nearly into balance with demand, and petroleum supplies 
have so far been adequate. 


Labor Difficulties 


Two matters occupied most of the labor spotlight 
during January. The threatened steel strike was post- 
poned early in the month by the United Steel Workers’ 
decision to work at least until mid-February while the 
Wage Stabilization Board tried to reach a solution ac- 
ceptable both to labor and to management. At the end 
of the month, no settlement was in prospect. 

The other development which has caused considerable 
concern is the increased unemployment in the Detroit 
area as automobile manufacturers cut back production 
because of limited supplies of metals. Reduced output 
schedules occasioned by shortages of certain metals, 
especially copper, had resulted in the unemployment of 
an estimated 135,000 automotive workers by 
the latter part of January. Prospects are for 
substantial additions to the unemployed 
group during.the remainder of the first half 
of 1952. Other areas have also been affected, 
among them Flint and Grand Rapids, Mich- 
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1 igan, and South Bend, Indiana. Some at- 
tempt is to be made to channel defense 
orders to producers in these areas, but it is 
unlikely that any immediate reductions in 
unemployment will be effected by these 
means. 

Fewer man-days were lost during 1951 
because of strikes than in any other post- 
war year. With the yearly total at 22.6 
million man-days idle, the loss was one- 
third less than that in the previous low year 
of 1948. About 2,130,000 workers were in- 

10 volved in last year’s 4,650 strikes, most of 


INDUSTRIAL. 

BY DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION. 

Sources: (Except as noted) American Iron and Steel Institute; Fed- 
eral Power Commission; Department of the Interior. 


1 which were small and brief. Only 21 strikes 
involved more than 10,000 workers and only 
4 of these lasted a month or more. 


Farm Outlook About the Same 


Prospects for farmers in 1952 indicate 
that net farm income will be about the 
same as in 1951, according to the annual 
farm outlook bulletin of the Seventh Federal 
Reserve Bank. Gross farm income and cash 
receipts from marketing are both expected 
to rise about 5 percent on the basis of a 
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larger volume of crops and livestock marketed. Net 
income, however, is expected to rise only slightly because 
of rising farm costs. 

Farm production goals have been raised substantially 
over 1951 to take care of anticipated increases in both 
the domestic and the export markets. A rise in domestic 
consumption of both grains and livestock has been sup- 
ported by population gains and defense demands, whereas 
foreign demand for American farm products has, in the 
main, been limited only by the supply of dollars. In- 
creased production of crops will depend largely on more 
intensive cultivation of present cropland, since additions 
to cultivated land are likely to be slight (see page 7). 


Foreign Aid Repayments Start 

Repayments of foreign indebtedness to the United 
States government incurred during or since World War 
II began in 1951 with payments from France and the 
United Kingdom. Approximately $500 million was re- 
paid in 1951; payments to be made in 1952 are 
scheduled to be slightly larger. 

Even though $2.3 billion has been repaid by foreign 
countries during the postwar period, total indebtedness 
rose from $0.8 billion on June 30, 1945, to $10.1 billion 
on June 30, 1951. Beginning this year, repayments of 
principal will about balance loans already authorized, 
unless new credits are advanced. 

Projected repayments through the year 2000 total 
$13.9 billion. Installments due from the United Kingdom 
account for 54 percent of that total and those due from 
France for another 20 percent. Interest, which currently 
makes up 40 to 45 percent of total payments, will have 
dropped to about 20 percent of the total by 1985. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, the United 
Kingdom owes 28 percent of total payments due in 1952, 
and France owes nearly 22 percent. For the next 20 
years sums to be repaid by France and the United King- 
dom will remain fairly stable in amount. Repayments by 
the rest of the Marshall Plan countries will decline fairly 
steadily and those from the rest of the world will be cut 
substantially. On the basis of debts now outstanding, 
the United Kingdom will be the only country still re- 
paying postwar borrowings after 1984. 


Sales Decline 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, sales at both the 
manufacturing and the retail level decreased during 
December from the November totals. Manufacturers’ 
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sales were off 4 percent to $21.4 billion, chiefly as 
result of a 6 percent drop in sales of durable goods, 
Sales at retail were down 2 percent to $12.2 biliion, Ip 
this case, also, lower sales of durables were the chief 
factor. 

Total manufacturers’ sales for 1951 amounted to 
$265 billion, an advance of 16 percent over 1950. Price 
increases accounted for about three-fourths of the in. 
crease, greater volume for the remaining one-fourth, 
Durables sales rose 18 percent over the previous year to 
$125 billion; sales of nondurables, at $140 billion, were 
up by 14 percent. 

Inventories at the end of the year were valued at 
$41.9 billion, $8.6 billion higher than a year earlier; 
about 90 percent of the increase was attributed to larger 
physical stocks. More than two-thirds of the rise in 
book value appeared in the value of stocks held by 
durable-goods producers. Unfilled orders at the end of 
December of $62.2 billion were nearly three times the 
level of December sales; most of the backlog appeared on 
the order books of durables manufacturers, whose un- 
filled orders were more than five times their sales. 

Retail sales during 1951 totaled $151 billion, 5 per- 
cent higher than the 1950 total. The increase was more 
than accounted for by price advances, however. 


Business Loans Drop 

Bank loans to commercial, agricultural, and indus- 
trial enterprises fell by $300 million to $21.3 billion dur- 
ing the four-week period ended January 23. Declines 
up to 5 percent were reported in all but two of the 12 
Federal Reserve districts (Cleveland and Dallas), but 
most of the changes, up or down, were 3 percent or less. 

Consumer credit showed its usual seasonal advance 
during December, rising 3 percent to a new high of $20.6 
billion at the end of the month. The December increase 
raised the total to a point $513 million over the level 
of December 31, 1950. Increases of $227 in installment 
credit and $397 million in charge accounts were only 
partially offset by cuts in other types of credit. Install- 
ment credit totaled $13.5 billion, only $29 million higher 
than at the end of 1950. In 1949 and 1950, installment 
credit rose $2.3 billion and $2.6 billion, respectively. 


Increase in National Income Slowed 

The upward movement of national income slowed 
somewhat during the third quarter of 1951. Income of 
$277.9 billion at an annual rate was up $3.6 billion 
from the previous quarter. This increase is less than 
the $4.9 billion rise in the second quarter last year and 


the quarterly increases of $10 billion or $15 billion during 


most of the previous year. 

Corporate profits before taxes were cut from $454 
billion for the second quarter of 1951 to $39.8 billion for 
the third quarter, on a seasonally unadjusted basis. 
Much of the decline appeared in manufacturing indus- 
tries, where moderate declines were common. Mining 
and construction were the chief exceptions to the general 
downward trend. Profits for most industries connected 
with defense were well above the average for all manu- 
facturing; large increases occurred in iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, machinery other than electrical, 
petroleum, and rubber. 

Profits after taxes totaled $16.1 billion (seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates), the lowest level in five years. 
This compares with corporate profits after taxes of $20.7 
billion and $18.4 billion, in the first and second quarters 
of 1951, respectively. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Concrete Sealer 


“Concrete Glaze,” developed by the Rex Home Supply 
Company (142 South Highland Avenue, Ossining, 
N.Y.), has been described as a fast-drying clear 
varnish for use on concrete floors and other concrete 
surfaces where hand trucks, heavy drums, or material 
handling units create a dust problem due to their abrad- 
ing action. Said to seal the concrete pores with a tough 
resinous coating which is not affected by any residual 
alkali in concrete, the product resists acids, alkalis, 
grease, oil, water, and steam. It can be used on both 
exterior and interior surfaces. 


Business Statistics 


Statistics from the Survey of Current Business, 
published by the United States Department of Commerce, 
are presented in revised form in alternate years to 
provide a consistent record of the past 15 years, with 
monthly detail shown for the most recent three years. 
Business Statistics, 1951 Edition provides a ready refer- 
ence to the kinds of statistics required in business 
planning, with data on production, shipments, orders, 
inventories, plant and equipment expenditures, construc- 
tion, employment, commodity markets, and many other 
classifications. The new handbook provides monthly 
figures for the period from January, 1947, through 
December, 1950, and annual averages of monthly figures 
from 1935. In addition there is a section of explanatory 
notes to help the user interpret the data accurately 
and to indicate in each case the source of the material. 
Copies are available from the Chicago and Milwaukee 
offices of the Department of Commerce at $1.50 per copy. 


Radioactivity Measures Tire Fabric 


The General Tire and Rubber Company has installed 
a Beta ray gauge to measure the thickness of rubberized 
fabrics used in tire manufacturing. Radioactive measure- 
ment, previously used in the steel, aluminum, and textile 
industries, makes possible the most exact and continuous 
measurement ever used in tire production. The device 
utilizes as a source of radioactivity two tiny grains of 
Strontium 90, a by-product of the atomic pile at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. The material being gauged passes 
between a small stainless steel capsule containing the 
radioactive material and a radiation detector. The lighter 
the weight of the fabric, the greater the amount of 
radiation that passes through. Variations are noted and 
recorded and their interpretation enables operators to 
climinate thick and thin spots in the fabric, the two 
chief sources of tire failures. 


Derusting Process 


The Enthone Company of New Haven, Connecticut, 
has announced the development of a new method of 
derusting steel which eliminates the use of sulphuric 
acid, now in critical supply because of the shortage of 
sulphur. Using an alkaline solution, steel is rapidly 
Cleaned, derusted, and, if necessary, electroplated, in 
a single operation. The process is expected to find use 
both in industry and in the Armed Forces for the re- 


moval of rust from steel weapons and equipment. With 
the use of a portable generator, derusting could take 
place in any location that might be required. 


Fewer But Larger Farms | 


An article in the November issue of the Agricultural 
Situation, published by the Department of Agriculture, 
reveals that since 1900 the number of farms in the 
United States has declined about 6 percent, while the 
average acreage per farm has risen 39 percent, from 146 
to 203 acres. There has been a fairly steady increase in 
farm size since 1925 when the shift to mechanization 
began. At the same time there has been a decline in the 
number of small tenant- and share-cropper-operated 
farms, as well as a change in the definition of a farm 
which tended to eliminate from the total number of re- 
ported farms many of the small part-time and rural 
residence type. As shown by the chart, the change in 
average acreage per farm is accounted for mainly by 
increases in pasture land, with land devoted to crops 
expanded only slightly. Additional acreage has been 
brought into farms since 1935 by clearing, drainage, and 
irrigation, and by purchase and leasing of both private 
and public grazing land in the Western states and parts 
of the South. 
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Automatic Electric Stapler 


An automatic electric stapling machine has been 
developed by the Staplex Company, 68-72 Jay Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. It is portable, weighing about 1214 
pounds, and operates from any electrical outlet. Work 
can be fed into the machine as fast as desired since 
it has no fixed operating cycle. In reloading, standard 
size staples are slipped into the unit from the front 
without the removal of any parts. 
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THE FEDERAL BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1953 


GILBERT STEINER and ROYDEN DANGERFIELD 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs 


The President's Budget Message is an annual “fever 
chart,” from which it is possible to diagnose the various 
ailments of the body politic. This is particularly true 
of President Truman’s message of January 21. Just as 
a hospitalized patient’s chart is subject to differing 
diagnoses by different physicians, so the President’s 
message has given rise to different interpretations by 
economists, Senators, Congressmen, and editors. From 
the message, however, it is crystal-clear that the acute 
problem requiring immediate attention is that of security. 

In the short time since the message was sent to 
Congress there have been the usual demands by Con- 
gressmen that the budget be balanced. Since most candi- 
dates, in an election year, will vigorously oppose any tax 
increase, balancing the budget has come to mean only one 
thing: appropriate less than the President has requested. 

The President has proposed the largest peacetime 
budget in our history. This is true on three counts: the 
largest total expenditures, the largest total of receipts 
anticipated, the largest prospective deficit. Regardless 
of this fact, if the normal election year reactions of 
the Congress prevail, there will follow no drastic prun- 
ing and no tax increase, despite the feeling on the part 
of many economists that both should take place. Even if 
the physicians should agree, the treatment is so painful 
that it will not be undertaken. 

The President’s message makes it plain that not even 
the exigencies of an election year can be permitted to 
destroy that phase of national policy aimed at meeting 
the Soviet with at least equal, if not superior, military 
strength. Implementation of that policy is expected to 
cost more than $65 billion in fiscal 1953, as compared 
with an estimated $50 billion in 1952, $26 billion in 
1951, and less than $18 billion in 1950. The 1953 in- 
crease over 1950 in the national security classification 
is a staggering 266 percent. The Administration’s strong- 
est supporters and its harshest critics cannot help but 
share the shock produced by the figures. 

The extent to which the President has been willing 
to subordinate the “Fair Deal” to the defense program 
in his budget is clearly emphasized by the decline in 
non-defense expenditures. All government programs, 
other than those proposed for national security, are 
allotted somewhat over $20. billion in a total budget of 
more than $85 billion. (See chart.) Non-defense ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1953 will be nearly a 
billion dollars below the level for the present. 

The President explained the test that had been ap- 
plied to non-defense expenditures resulting in either 
reductions, maintenance of the status quo, or limited 
expansion: “I have sharply reduced expenditures for 
those programs which can be deferred or eliminated, 
even though these programs bring clear benefits to the 
nation and would be highly desirable in normal times.” 


Expenditures 

More than three-fourths of the expenditure total 
is for national security purposes. These include military 
services, international security and foreign relations, 
atomic energy development, promotion of defense produc- 
tion, civil defense, and merchant marine activity. As 
the President put it, “Major national security programs 


not only dominate this budget but also account for prac. 
tically all of the increase in total budget expenditures 
since the attack on Korea.” 

Expenditures for military services are estimated at 
over $51 billion for 1953, or 60 percent of the total, 
This compares with just under $40 billion for 1952, and 
$20.5 billion in 1951. The precipitous increase is due to 
the fact that the rate of military production has in. 
creased substantially in the past 18 months, an increase 
that may be expected to be even further accelerated 
through fiscal 1954, which the President now suggests is 
likely to be the high point of spending as “the price of 
peace.” In addition to a more rapid rate of production, 
the projected budget —— reflect the higher costs of 
destructive weapons. 

The largest single item in the military expenditures 
category is that for aircraft production. This will ac- 


‘ count for more than half the outlay for major procure- 


ment. The result, however, will not be more planes than 
we ever had before but rather more expensive planes. 
President Truman noted, for example, that in some of 
the new models the cost of the electronic equipment 
alone represents more than the entire cost of World War 
II planes designed for the same purpose. Over-all, this 
budget does not provide for stockpiling of military equip- 
ment. Our policy is to provide only for currently needed 
supplies and rapid expansion in an emergency, thereby 
attempting to avoid extremes in the economic cycle. 
Another eighth of the total is allocated to military 
and economic assistance in accordance with our policy 
of containing the area of Soviet expansion by seeking 
to fill any actual or potential power vacuum with friends 
of the United States. The $10.8 billion requested for 
this purpose is approximately $3.5 billion more than 
the amount for fiscal 1952. This budgetary provision is 
considered critical by the Administration and its follow- 
ers. If friendly nations are unable to maintain them- 
selves, or if Soviet influence cannot be prevented from 
taking over in doubtful areas, the ultimate consequence 
would be isolation for the United States—and a far 
greater national security budget than any thus far. 
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Interest payments and expenditures for and on be- 
half of veterans account for $10.5 billion in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Interest on the public debt is, of course, 
at an all-time high, while interest on refunds of receipts 
(chiefly overpayment of taxes) is expected to cost more 
than ever before. The cost of veterans’ benefits is at 
jast on the decline, principally because of a drop in the 
amount required for education and training and insurance 
benefits. All other governmental programs will require a 
total of $9.8 billion. 


Revenues, Taxes, and Politics 

The Truman budget for fiscal 1953 is based on 
revenues that'will accrue from existing tax legislation. 
Close observers of the political scene consider this ap- 
proach realistic, irrespective of the President’s willing- 
ness to make his political intentions known. The Presi- 
dent has implied that he wil! do so prior to the closing 
date for the Missouri primary, April 29. Manifestly, 
there would not be time for Congress to enact a new tax 
bill by that time even if it were disposed to do so. 

If the President indicates that he will again be a 
candidate, it would seem that he could not afford to take 
another tax increase into the campaign with him, over- 
burdened as he will be by the corruption issue and a 
possible foreign policy fight. On the other hand, if the 
President announces that he will decline renomination, 
the Congress will hardly care to face the voters alone 
and justify a tax raise. Nor does it appear that the 
chance for tax increases will be enhanced if the Presi- 
dent can stay on the fence. House and Senate leaders 
have indicated general hesitancy about considering higher 
taxes, and the President seems to be resigned to the 
status quo if the tone of his message is a fair test. 

The consequences of this situation include the $14.4 
billion deficit that the President shows in the budget. 
The public debt stood at $255 billion at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year. It is expected to increase to 
about $260 billion by the end of this fiscal year. If the 
projected $14.4 billion deficit is added thereto, the debt 
will reach $275 billion by June 30, 1953. That figure is 
the present statutory limit on the public debt, and any 
increase beyond $275 billion will require Congresssional 
action. Although the Congress will almost certainly have 
no choice but to raise the ceiling, the issue will become 
a hot political question at the very outset of the 83d 
Congress. Thus, a Republican victory in November would 
leave some solace for the Democrats in that they could 
highlight the fact that the first Republican fiscal action 
mvolved raising the statutory limit on the public debt. 


Congressional Action and Economy 


Among the more mysterious phases of American poli- 
tics is the source of the suddenly acquired mathematical 
and statistical genius which enables Congressmen to an- 
hounce immediately after the budget has been transmitted 
that such and such an amount can and should come off. 
This year proved to be the same as ever, and Senator 
Douglas is quoted as saying that “$4 billion or more” 
tan be trimmed, while Senator George sees a reduction of 
“about five to seven billions.” 

Since the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Congress has had the machinery with which to establish 
sending ceilings. That act provides that a joint Con- 
gfessional committee shall work over the President’s 
fecommendations, and report a legislative budget to the 
House and Senate by February 15 for adoption by con- 


current resolution. This budget was to impose maximum 
expenditure ceilings for different purposes as well as for 
total outlay. Attempts to carry out the budget provision 
have not been successful. The legislative budget just 
never came off in 1947-49, and since that time it appears 
to have been ignored. Indeed, the area of fiscal control 
has been characterized as the great failure of the Con- 
gressional reorganization effort. 

It seems unlikely that Congress will be very suc- 
cessful in finding areas lending themselves to savings. 
Military appropriation figures are based on the assump- 
tion that the Korean war will end before the start of 
the 1953 fiscal year, and, of course, that there will be 
no World War during the year. President Truman has 
said that he considers the budget to be tight, and that 
he will oppose a percentage trimming, which is the pro- 
cedure Congress followed for the present fiscal year. 

Health insurance and the Brannan plan are both 
conspicuously absent from the President’s current budget 
plans, while a national FEPC program received only 
cursory mention. Federal aid to education is emphasized, 
and $290 million is requested for such aid. A certain 
amount of oratory on states’ rights may be expected 
when this item receives Congressional attention. 

It should be observed that there is no substantial 
amount of money to be saved in non-national-security 
categories. Interest payments are fixed, and veterans’ 
benefits are undoubtedly sacrosanct. The great push is in 
the security field, and the great policy debate will center 
on military and economic assistance programs. 


“The Price of Peace” 


In his message the President stated that “the price 
of peace is preparedness.” In the budget, this price 
amounts to seventy-six percent of the total requested 
appropriations, or twenty-two percent of the national 
income. The assumption is that if the West becomes 
strong enough the Soviet Union will not attack. If this 
assumption is correct, all of us may well concede that 
the price is cheap; but wars are due to many causes, 
and it has never been established that preparedness 
ensures peace. The budget requests are better charac- 
terized, therefore, as a program that will help provide 
security if the West is attacked, and that may, by 
deterring aggression, aid in preserving a nervous peace 
in the period of cold war. 


Psychopathology of the Postwar Economy 
(Continued from page 2) 


body will be laboring under the misapprehension that they 
are going up indefinitely. 

Such a movement will, however, be as temporary in 
character as the others, disintegrating into the exag- 
gerated pessimism of a new decline. For there is nothing 
in sight to provide continuing support for the advance. 
Only another world war could bring an all-out or long 
sustained inflation in this country. 

There is every prospect that the situation for the 
next year or so will continue unchanged, its character- 
istics being—as they have been throughout the post- 
war years — high-level prosperity and unrelieved world 
tension. It is also likely that we shall soon feel ourselves 
to be off for another ride on the roller coaster; for 
within the limits of these conditions, there is ample 
scope for the forces that could take us through another 
cycle of inflationary boom and setback. VLB 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Indexes of business activity in Illinois showed con- 
trasting movements during December. Coal production 
and construction contract awards dropped substantially. 
Department store sales in Chicago were off 4 percent 
after seasonal adjustment. On the other hand, electric 
power production and petroleum output showed large 
rises. Yearly comparisons of the indexes show that in- 
creases were general and that large advances occurred in 
such important industries as construction and petroleum 
production. 

Steel production in the Chicago district dropped 
slightly to 1,847,000 tons, as scheduled operations fell 
from 105.4 percent of rated capacity to 101.3 percent. 
For the year 1951, steel mills in the area operated at 
103.8 percent of capacity and turned out 22.3 million 
net tons. 


Business Population Stable 

The number of firms in operation in the State was 
only slightly lower at the beginning of 1951 than it 
was a year earlier; during 1949 and 1948 substantial 
declines had occurred. As shown in the accompanying 
chart, about 269,000 and 266,000 firms were in operation 
at the beginning of 1950 and 1951, respectively, consid- 
erably below the postwar high of 277,000 at the beginning 
of 1948. The chart also shows the extent of the shift 
from a net increase to a net decrease in the business popu- 
lation, as the number of new businesses established 
dropped rather sharply and the number of discontinu- 
ances rose. 

From 1948 to 1951 there was a slight gain in the 
number of firms in operation for the nation, but a small 
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decrease for the central states and a sizable decline jp 
Illinois. In this State, increased numbers of firms jp 
mining and quarrying; contract construction; and trans. 
portation, communications, and other public utilities were 
more than offset by the net declines in the number of 
firms in manufacturing; retail and wholesale trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and service indus- 
tries. 

Retail establishments accounted for nearly 40 per. 
cent of all Illinois businesses in operation at the begin- 
ning of 1951; service industries accounted for another 2) 
percent; and contract construction, manufacturing, and 
wholesale trade firms for yet another 20 percent. 


Construction Off 


Construction contracts awarded in the State during 
December dropped nearly 14 percent from the November 
level to $72.3 million. Awards for nonresidential build- 
ing declined 8 percent; residential contracts were down 
more than 31 percent. Only in the case of public works 
and utilities was there a rise, 4 percent. In comparison 
with December, 1950, however, total awards made in 
December, 1951, registered an increase of more than 35 
percent. 

A year-to-year comparison shows that 1951 contracts 
let in Illinois, totaling $981.2 million, were more than 
5 percent higher than the total of the previous year. 
Nonresidential building awards at $410.2 million were 
up more than 7 percent; public works and utilities con- 
tracts rose more than 45 percent to $155.3 million. The 
shift away from residential building was reflected in 
the drop of nearly 6 percent in that category. 


Help for Small Businesses 

Forty small business firms, 37 of them in the Chicago 
area, have recently organized in an effort to facilitate 
their procurement of defense contracts. The group, 
named the Illinois Manufacturers Defense Pool, Inc., 
includes tool and die makers, foundries, forges, machine 
shops, electronic equipment producers, plating works, 
gear plants, paper companies, and printing shops. Al- 
together the 40 companies employ about 2,500 skilled 
workers. The organization will furnish the facilities— 
procurement, financial, technical, and other — needed 
to obtain government contracts which the firms individ- 
ually might not be able to fill. 


Prices Remain Steady 

Both consumers’ prices and farm prices during the 
month ended December 15 remained at or near the 
November level. The Chicago consumers’ price index, 
at 194.2 percent of the 1935-39 average, was down only 
very slightly, with no marked changes in any of the 
subgroups. 

Prices received and paid by Illinois farmers were 
unchanged, the indexes remaining at 302 and 284 (1910- 
14 = 100), respectively. In the case of the index of 
prices received, increases in prices of most crops and 
dairy products were offset by declines in the prices of 
meat animals and poultry and eggs. 

Retail food prices continued to rise during the month 
ended November 15, the latest period covered, in the 
Illinois cities reported. Increases of 1 to 2 percent re 
flected diverse movements in subgroups, with increases 
more common and somewhat larger than declines. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
December, 1951 


Electric 


Estimated 


Building . Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! preset ment Store Debits* Receipts* 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Salest (000,000) (000) 
Ov., — 36. —2. +3. +11.4. 
Percentage Change from. .. .. {Hee 1950....| —39.2 —0.0 +1.6 —2.4 —1.0 +4.6 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
—37. ‘ —2. +31. +4. +7. 
Percentage Change from. . . neo” 1959, ~36.0 —1.4 ~0.2 +3.9 
Percentage Change from 1950... 455.4 +161 +6.0 +15.5 
ov., —2. +41.3 —3.8 +21.1 
Percentage Change from. . . {Dew 1950....| —43.2 +0.2 +5.7 42.3 +6.4 
jov., +i. —5. +50. +61. 
Percentage Change from 1950... | +10.6 +0.8 +48 +16.8 
Percentage Change from... 1950... 469 
Rock Island-Moline.......... $ 18,605 $9,700 $ = $ 
Percentage Change from. . . 1950....| -—56.7 +2.3 +12.6 +10.1 +12.9 
sige $ 500 26,066 $15,650 $ 133 $ 2% 
‘ Nov., 1951... +4. —0. +0. +52. +4. 
Percentage Change from. . {Ree 1950... +5.9 +2.2 +6.0 +5.2 +7.0 +9.4 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Percentage Change from, {NO¥- 1951....]  +63.6 2.5 —3.9 n.a. +0.3 +19.9 
8 "**\Dec., 1950....| +16.6 +2.2 +0.4 +24.2 
$ 69 8,294 $7,174 $ 50 $ 128 
Percentage Chance from... {NOV- 1951...) —64.2 +1.7 —2.9 n.a. —3.5 +58.8 
$ 71 7,800 $5,795 $ 42 $ 85 
Percentage Chance from, , 1951....| —3.8 —4.7 +47.0 -6.8 +60.5 
g 8 *\Dec., 1950....| +47.9 +4.5 +3.4 +2.1 7.8 +5.4 
$ 529 19,725 $9,244 $ 85 $ 143 
f Nov., 1951....| +239.1 —14.0 —1.2 +39.6 —5.2 +55.0 
$ 22 6,010 $3 , 881 n.a. $ 51 
**\Dec., 1950....| —82.0 +18.7 +6.3 +12.0 
$ 176 45,915¢ $16,901 $ 203 $ 
Nov., 1951....| —37.8 +35. +0. +45, 
Percentage Change from ‘a 1950....| —81.2 +0.7 +3.4 +0.7 +2.9 +6.1 
$ 82 6,933 $4,604 $ 34 $ 93 
Chases +1.7 —4.7 +30.0 —4.6 +25.4 
8 *\Dec., 1950....| +215.4 —0.4 +1.3 —12.0 +3.6 —5.3 
$ 123 25,455° $13,119 $ 93 $ 282 
Chante +2.6 —1.2 +34.9 +7.8 +53.5 
***\Dec., 1950....] —86.2 +15.2 +8.2 +29.0 +1.6 +10.5 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
$ 34 11,734 $8 ,799 $ 130 $ 94 
Percentage Change from. . . Nov., 1951.... —75.2 +0.6 —4.0 n.a. —5.8 +72.2 
Dec., 1950....| -—86.4 +7.9 +13.4 +4.7 —3.5 
Noy., 1951... 9 —3. a. 
1951... 14.3 12. a. 
Percentage Change from. . 1950... +6.6 


Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction 
partment of Revenue. Data are for November, 1951, the most recent available. 
Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) 


* Total for cities listed. 

» Moline only. 

* Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
na. Not available. 
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rojects. * Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
omparisons relate to October, 1951. 
Districts. * Local post office reports. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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* Illinois figures being revised. = 
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